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Introduction 

Tcachert of any Subject have an implicit of explicit picture of students 
' who are succes^iful in their a^ea. BeloW is my description of successful 
writmii students: . ; ' 

, I They begin writing without debilitating trepidation and anvcty. • 

. 2. They reaUze that they will make dis^pveries about the subject 
• thfough the acj of writing. ' * 

, 3. They take into account the purpose and audience for the writing. 

4. They realize from past experience that the development of the 
paper will progress through drafts. 

5. They have the confidence to use personal anecdote or experience 
to illuminate arguments. ^ ' 

(», If circumstances allow, they try out the paper on others; if not. they 
try to imagine the intended .audience. 

7. They know,il»Mhe writirtg wilhbe difficult, frustrating work but 
proceed anyway., . , * 

I believe that involving students in small wptmg respt>nse groups be- 
tween drafts of , writing in the classrotjm- any classroom whf ther English 
science, social studies, etc. -provides the context for developing th<i 
characteristics listed abtwe. The basic premise behind his u^ of small 
Krpupfs IS that, tivprovide a student writer with a sens^ of audience 'he 
inuNf receive audience rdSctions while engafied in the process U writihg. 
not at the end when the paper lia.s been handled in..davs have gone by^ and 
the piece is handed bactf. minutely evaluated by -the teacher. In order for 
the writer <o develop that ^utDmatic awareness of a reader s needs which 
IS characteristic of most profes.si«>naJ writers, the student needs frequently 
to try i.ui <^t,rks in progress on other members of (he class for some kind 
of clarifyinK,fesppnse. This essay outlines a process for developing student 
ability to 'i/ork effectively in response groups. 

I use the lerm response group" rather than "editing." jKoof reading ." 
i»r "writing • group to place emphasis on the actirve involvement of gfdup 
ntfmbers- giving reactions, asking, questions, making suggestions. The 



words ''proof reining*' iir ^'editing** imply making Corrections near the end 
of the composing process. To respond is ftiore immediate; it occurs earlier 
in the Writing process- usually after a f^rst dcaft has H^g oompletitd. 

The use of student response groups in the classroom Js an eU^clive 
means both to enable students to help each pther with their writin and to 
lessen the paper load lor the-conscientious teacher who betievey students 
lairn co write by wriiiiig^ By encouraging students lo listen and respond to 
each others written work, the teacher achieves a variety of useful pur- 
poses: students dev^p a sense of .a respoQsive. questioning audience; 
students are helped with their writing while ii h in progress: students 
develop «i sense of writing as a process which involves revising based on 
reclarificafion of their ideas and purposes: and students help each J^her 
eliminate muny of the cirors which block i% reader's comprehension* 

Students of any age bring Tuir^alth of knowledge al)Qut language to.the 
classrix^nt. Whatever Their prevjpus school experience, students have been 
using and learning language for years. In addition, many of them are out- 
^of-school readers whh sensitivity to language often not acknowledged in 
the classniom. Just living a life requires language awareness and compre* 
hensii>n skills rarely mentioned in textbooks.'AII of these language skills 
are brought into pla;^ when students respond to each other's wrjting in 
small groups. 

From systematically us^ihg Nmall response groups in the .classroom, i 
have noted the following evolving characteristics in student writing: more 

^specificity of detaik more supporting exaivples, more transitional and 
introductory phrases direcled at th^ reader *ailtt/as a consequence of a 
combination of the above^^ore fluent and complete pieces of writing. 
AYier a year\ work with response^ groups in <he, ctassroom^ students 
izenerally request time for group work when they are between drafts of a 
particular piece of >vritim>. Slowly* over* the course of the year they begin 
to regard response groups as useful to them in a variety of wayS| They 
can rebJ their papers aloud to an attentive audience; th||r discover 
ih'di in the act of reading aloud, they themselves hear omissions ^n their 
papers, awkward word choices, run-on sentences, sentence fragments, 

* ambiguous sections, etc. It becomes coninK)n for a student reading a 
paper out loud to stop, reread a phrase, and make a change before moving 
on to the next line. *' I^hat doe$n*t sound right** is a ffequeht reaction of 
the" writer upon a first reading aloud. '*! forgot to tell you about the part 
when . . .*'or "There*s something missing here'* are other common reactions 
by writers to their own work. These writer reactions occur even before 
the small group bt:;gins to respond to the piece. 



4« 

^ preparation for Small tiroiip Response Sessioni 

THE C^SSROOM CONI^T 

Students' attitudes toward writing shape the type of comments they 
makft,«bput each other'i wriiipg in small groups. In large part, those 
attitudes were formed by past experiences wiih writing, both at home aiid 
m school, ^nd. since writing is generally considered a school-related 
. activity. It IS probable that the attitudes and values student's have developed . 
toward both the writing process and- its eventual product m/ctc shaped^hl/ 
their school experience. The^ experiences each student has had depcnld 
upon decisions made by previous (eachtsa. * *^ 

• What have these teachers valued in th^ student's writing? 

• Ht>w did these teachers respond to the "Writing- with letter grades > 
|alone-.'.With mechanical corrections? With comments? With> com-' 
. bination of these? • »^ » . I ' 

• What model of the writing process djd the teacher work from? 

a. a piece of writing has stages of development- a gradual 
movement from first draft to last, wit^ilen y of time to try out • 
th^ draft on others in between? ( > 

b. Tha> a piece of writing should be 'eWH«»aJtt\id corrected ttrst 
and then the student begins H) revise' and rdUfA? 

• What types of comments didMhe teachers njke Jbout completed ' 
pieces of writing? ^' • , • 

ii Did they focus on the weaknesses in the writing and discuss plans 
' for remediation? 

b. Did lhev,reiid some strong selections, aloud fornhe enjoyment of 
the class and make brief commttits on why- the examples were 
strong? ^ . •* 

• Did the teachers seem to enjoy the writing of their students^/ 

• Divl the teachers themselves write arid share some of this writing with 
their students? 

• How much "play" with language went on in class? \ 
The attitudevt>f student wriilrs in our classes now are the sum of all 

that has happened to their writing in the past. The teacher whovwants 
small groups to function suc<Jessfully in the claj^sroom will spend some 



lime before starting groupr wWk*both fereting out the origins of present 
attitudes and taking actions to sjiape new ones, if ^existing attitudes Vire 
constricting or counter-prixluQiive. Fuse the following activity for that 
purposes ^ . . • 

Burly jn the year or the semester J assign students.the topic "Writ- 
ing in^Schoi)!" In a pre*vij|irUilrig discussion, I ask. about their 
eariiest mcmoriejiof wri!|pgtn jSchpoT- how they learned to form 
letters and wocds;.what^ariy topijrs t|jey remember writing about, 
bow they felt at the lime about the writing they did, ho\v^ teachers 
responded to their writing, what specific lessons they remember 
being taught, and, finally, how they go about wri4^ng something. 
^ Then they are asked to write about t^iestf individual ex^rience^. * 

When this initial assignment has been* handed in, 1 genehil(y read 
and write responses to it— commenting on the content, asking 
questions when they lH:cur naturally. I ignore mechanical or 
' structural flaws because the purpose here is to elicit from stu- 
dents a descri|\tion of their curreiit stanc; toward writing along t , 
with^informatioiv about ^ow that attitad^ developed over time. 

After reading and responding to the pape/s, I usually comment to 
' the class about various attitudes the writing revealed, and then U 
read sevfcral selections aloud. * 1 

: . ■ . 

Following an activity such' as this, I describe \Vhat I value in my students' 
writing and Ndw cTassroom activities for the>^st of the yjcar will reflect 
that attitude.^ Specifically.' I describe writing as a process made up of 
stafies so that it is not necessary for all writing d6ne in class to be polished 
into final draft form. I talk briefly about the importance Af trying>out writ- 
ing on an aiuhepice before preparing a final draft, to learn how readers hear 
^he word^. I refer to my Written comments on their\papers as anTexdmple of 
the reactions of a reader/rather than the correctiohs of an evaluatof. Then 
I stop talkii^g, kni)wing,/as always, that my actions in t4ie classroom rather 
• thin my talk about therprocess will.be the uiti\nat^ persi|jiston, 
. T-or the next two weeks or so, we do many jihort "^^riginals" or first dr4(t* 
writings on a variety of topicsV react^ns to the literature we read, reac- 
tionii to TV and hooV^, memgry pieces about the s^udc;nts' childhoods^* 
descriptions of scenes around the %h6ol or specific school situations. I 
j read all of these. Write commentSbor ask questions, and the papers are 
» filed in the students* individual writing folders alohg with the rest of their 
writing, These folders reitiain jn the classroom, eithefvi" boxes- or file 
cabinets, * ' . ^- \ 



THE STUDENTS\SENSE OF lXnGI/AGE / 

If siuil|rnis have had no previous work in response gr«ups. I find ii 
necessary io<^na>uraKe ihem to becom^i conscious of how ihcy resDond 
lo language Ihey heaf and read. What do they like l^T dislike?' Often' uiey 
have never been asked thai question in school before. ^ at first they* have 
no immediate answer. Unless th<yy can respond.^they ^annof function 
effectively m a small group because they havejmthing fcphcrete to offer 

_piie wartrf-making students aware of cTfewtiVe writing is frequently to 
rtfprcHluce se eclions from student journal^or other first draft wt^itlng. liave' 
stuflcntsTcad these anonymous selections aloud, in tuii|>. and therf have! 
,each studejit underline any ^J^*I. phrase, sentence, or passagts»rhich iht 
parijcularly tike^s. foi; whatever reason. Each person in tKe cU^Jncluding 
ill i rr'.^'hing to read aloud. Repealing ;t,c Ame wor<^i 
«oipeo,,c else has r«^ad is encouraged because the pt^rposc of the l*ssdn 
i^to cull attention ty effective use of language, and repetitfon emphasizes 
the mj>si effective language in each piece, fciow are some examples from 
eighth grade <^^ud<nt journals. The underlinings were ptad^ by other 
students in the claw and the adjacent numbers indicate how manV.siudcnts 
m . the rtHim read Jhat particular line. ' \ . 



My miiid. as\ stupid as it is. is jusr right for me. If it wasn't it 



wouldn't be on my head. My m^nd seems 



to have a short memofy. 



but IS quite ifwxl at figuring things out. . „,„ ...^ 

Avorlds worst speller and a semi^ood Mathematician. The only ; 
[hings Jhat stay oh my mind are girlv. soc«;ef and work, not that ' 



\ 



t. Tha. is why I am the 
lathematician. The pnly 

, ... ■ - ' c -oc<;ef and work, not that 

I like work, but jus^that I am so far behind in it I caii t gel it^H 
my mind. (51 At niglumyjnimMs^tilt-arworli keeping me awalic. 



When I think of my mind I think of a roim filled with little gears 
motors, wires and tubes. The gears and motors make body 
function and the wires and tubes abs«)rbJi»foimaUoii and knbwi- 
cilue. When I hit my head a tube gets broken or a gear gets 
uimmed and I get a headache, but it, ajways repairs itself. Wtfen 
someilnc dies /rom a Aead injury. I think of it as if they broke 
all the ni.,tors and lubes in their head." I think of skin 9s a go^jey 
subtfanc-v that is poured on and dries and then provides a little 
protection for ihe Insides. (41 , 



On ^old rainy mornings. I am so colJ. I can t even get out of M 
' I m like a cold and stiff nail stuck in a block of4ce. (4) 'Then I 
wait until someone turns on the heat, then my room gets w»rm.l 
begin 10 defrost and slowly get out of bed. 




today kll I have done is rush* When I got up in the morning I had 
V to rush/To get my work done in class I had to rush and immed^ 
'ktely when I got home' I started to rush and now I am rushing to 
* do this original. When I wiTs told to do an original on ^ rambliiig . ^ 
•thout^ht^ tried and tried to ramble but I couldn't so J thought. / 
I thought and thought but LcQuJdn^t>amble. (^) Then I had to 
* rQ&Kso ! never ended up rambling. % 
, \3 ' • . - ^ • 

Ihtti activity/ repeated once or twice a week, accustoms the students 
to listen fur effc^ptive use v)f language and to indiividu/illy choose their 
own preferences. They'jgrow in tonfidence ^bout their aBiUty to reCognizf 
strong writing; they no longer feel they must wait for the teacher*s final . 
judgmei|(if. Whrgjihtjy are^at ease with this activity, I usually begin the first ^ 
stages bffiSmail group work. v :v ^ 

THE WHOLE CLASS AS RESPONSE GROUP 

Deciding just when to begin, response groups is crucial. Beginning >po 
etirly in the year or tht; semester is counter-prodijictive because it takes 
time for students to become nforeiluent writers. I usually wait ^ntil after 
stu<!ents have Heen writing origmal drafts for about one month and then 
intnxluct the idea of working in small response groups before they' write 
their 'finai^ drafts. Over the years, Lhave* accumulated audio and video 
tapes of group work by my previous classes.* ! play several excerpts to 
introduce the.jpr(K*ess, asking students to comrhent afterwards on whdt 
they lieat and see. - ' . *^ \ ' 

Via Overhead Prajectpr Transparency 

Next I plan a whole class writing assignment, usually a childhood 
memory piece. VVhen the first drafts are completed, I choose several 
papers 40 reprmluce on transparencies for class response. Before working 
with the iransparencics* howeven ! emphasize to the students ^he differ- 
ence bet we w evqluatiorLdtid Response: ' 

Evaluation: ThftT final assessment of a finished "piece of written work 
which has already ^one through drafts. Fhial evaluatioh 
♦ will be the teachers responsibility. ^ ^ ' 

/^'^)s^£i^i►r^S[hc infiial reaction to a piece of first draft \yriting, usually 
tiic form of questions to the writer about the content 
\ox\r\ the piece. Response will be the responsibility 
of ihe students and the teacher 

"After rciKlini! the piece aloud, I have the student' respoiul to ihe writing 
on rtic transparency by asking questions about the writing. Then I write the 




studcnW questions on the* trinspar^cy neit to the appropiSwillne, re- 
peating Ihe procedure with ^ch df the* transjiarencies. Tht senion ends 
with stud^ents exchanging W o^n papers, with ji partner And writing 
questions >^hich occur to thea^^bout each^otherTpap^h. 

VSaOltIo 

■ • 

Within several days of the overhead. transpijfehcy response lesson.' I 
plan another whole class Writing assignment, agaiik a personal narrative 
piece- perhaps based on the memory of a childhdod fear or'a frightening 
expenence. Then I choose several of the original drafts and run off dittoed 
^ copies of them exactly as written, after asking the writers' pemlsaion. j 
ask the students to write responses, either question: or cpmrnentsixiirtctly 
on the dittoed sheets and hand them in tome so that 1 tee how they are 
r«?spondinj{ to each others work. I conjment on the type of /esponsc each 
student IS offering and ti> to Indicate whether it would be helpful to the 
writer The written responses are a useful indicatioh of the students' 
undemanding of the process, ind th«y alert me to students 'vho will need 
further encouragement and direction. . • 

■\ \ THE MODEL SMALL GROUP 

After compfeting the.overhead transparency and ditto.res^nse sessions. 
I find It helpful to have one oi/two "live" sessions ^th a group of students 
or teachers responding to oijje another's writing in front of the rest of the 
class. For example, my teain teaching partner and I^ften role play dif- 
ferent types of response to our writing, attempting to illustrale the spec- 
trum of response possibilities: - . ' 

I. llseles.s: "Oh, your storyis O.K." (No specific help* for the writer) 
^2. Marginally useful/ fl thought* the part about your brother throwing 

spih^ch was funny." (Encouragement Tor the writer) 

X Useful: "Howlold was your b.rother when tifat happened?" (The 

writer learns what information the reader needs.) 
4. Very iLscful: i was confused when you .said ^yur aunt came in. I 
thought you said earlier that you were alone in the house." (Again, 
the wriier hears ^om someone who wasn V there when it happened. 
' someone who needs more inform^ition.) 



Establishing Response Groups 

^ DETERMINING GROtU'lVIEMBERSIIlP 

Inere are many ways orarr^ngini! smu I groMp^^in the dasshH>m. Sji>me 
teacheVs arrange groups by "ability" levels/ hdi^vmg iliat . students ot 
similar writing ability can respond more ;he|pf ufly to one another's work: 
Other teachers attdijipt to incJtlde students of varying abilities in a group 
in order to provide written pieces of varying quality for response. Finally, 
some teachers use a "psychological" 'method, atten^pting fo secure ^a 
harmonious balance of persiinalities in the group. I have tried all of these 
and abandoned, them ^)ne by one. Now I just say. "Please get into groups 
of between two and five*' and wait to see what happens. What usually 
happens is that students sit wiih\helr frjends. Iff) my .experieoce, this 
arrangement qllows for maximum, participation by group members and 
maximum iilvolvement with one another|*s writing. . . ' ^ 

HowcveY.4Jsing this friendshtp mctliod of grouping is me^sy at first. One 
group is too large- the students huddle in a protective buncJv^f seven to 
nifie or so. individual students wander around the room, groupless. A 
group in the. corner, ostensibly arranging furniture in a circle, shcuVes their 
chairs into one another s and the noi^e is growing. A typiclil beginning. At 
this pi^irft. I simply split ihe large grogp in two and^'quiei the noisy ones 
by joining their group. Dealing with students who Ijave no group is more 
delicate, and what I do depends on the individual, the day. and the amount 
of tact and sensitivity I can muster. Usually* I request one of the groups 
to^Aiccepf a student. If^thai doesn't seem feasible, thin I arrange ^o work 
individually with the student until afT.appi'i^priat^ group can be found. 

PHYSICALLXARRANGING THE KOOiM 

Ci^nirol noise. I try to arrange the groups so they are physically as 
far ii|^rf as possible. I use.cornqrs of the room, the area around my rtesk, 
the ij|u(side corridor ~ whatever spjice is available. Movaf^lc fqrnilure is, 
of c/urse. a great advantage. But whatever the arrangement, (he room 
wilPbe noticeably noisy; this is natural. To control the noise. I discuss 
.appropriate noise levels with students and ask members of a group to raivse 
their hands when their cimcentration is disturbed. When hands go up, I. 
usually ask for general quiet and point out the disturbifnce. If a particular 
group is consistently louder than others* I migh^join that group to settle 



it dtwn. kbund it if it is simply not functioning, of find an isolated spot 
for It (perhaps 'it corridor, a stair landing near the rtK>m, or an adjoininj; 
empty clissrt>«m>. . 

Just before tht« end of the first srtiall group session, I usually call the 
wnole class baek together and we discuss the procedure. Examples of 
helpful response from partners are quoted, writers mention things they 
notiml about their own pieces, and any problems are diseussed. If the 
small groups are schedufed to continue the next day, I review this discus- 
sion before they begin- again. 

* 

USING CIIECKuisTS AS GtlDES TO THE PROCESS 

AtVach stage of the small grou^ process, I find'using short checklists 
quite hefpful for guiding student progress. T[»e>llowinV list of small 
..group procedures is either^written on the board before each ses.sioi> or 
dittoed and stapled to the students' writing folders: 



' Working in Small Groups 

1. Keep the gn>ups sma^-two to five at first. 

2. .SrHi^yWiway as ptissible from other groups f^r noise control. 
.V Write thi^ames of your response partners onihe top of your 



origiiuitdraft. 

' 4. After hearing a paper read, ask the wrtter'any questions whic4i • 
occur to you. The writer will note those questions on the paper. 
Kncourage the writer to ask for help with difficult sections of - 
•his/her paper. ' ' ^ 

(>. Make alf revisions on your origi;ial draft before doing the final. • 
Staple both copies toi^ether. ^ 

• Then, during the first few months of work in small response feroupsfcl . 
usually d,„o a checklist- ior each -assignme/it that is to be revised iiito 
finakfraft form. Tte students find these checklist,; to be helpful reminders - 
ol .he steps in the process, and I find that,th^liminate muvh correcti,>h 
nme ft.r mc. I am not a>nstantly writing reminder notes on student papers 
and can concenirare niy comments. on the contend of each paper. Two 
sample checklists. follow: ' ' 



1. I RemcmlMriAsslgiinicttt (English CIms)i 



I R^mtmbcr 



Name 
Date - 



Original Draf I 

* A. Partner s names appear 
on top. 

. B. Response suggestions 
noted on paper 

'Writer shows revision 
, on papch 

II. Fi)»yl Draft. 

A. Correct' heading on 
on paper 

B. Written in ink/, 
skipping lines. 

0 

C\ Used specific detail 
to make mejiiory 
clear to reader 

D. Correct use of spelling 
and punctuation. 

^ Teacher s Comment: 



Excellenf 



Satisfactory 







Needs im" 
provement 



V 
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2. "MMdle Ages Role Play Atdfnment (Social Slmilei)t Ifj^ 



flame 

Section 
Dale — 



Response partner 



SocUa Studies 
WrittM Role Play 

I. Content 

Wri(er included factual details about 

1. GWraphical location ql housing 

2, Fanrtly members anrffricnds 
^: Job and position in society " 

4. Favorite activities and pos^ssions' 
5r Ef filets of religron on life 

U. Prcsentatioik * . ' ' • 

A. Successfuay assumed il\e role of a 
Middle Agesperson « 

B. Uses Middle Agies ttrijis correctly 

C. Successfully proof read paper 
(eliminated any spelling and v 
punctuation errors) ■ 

Comments: ' 



Fanners Tjeacher 
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MONITORING RESPONSE GROUP PROGRESS 

Keeping track of seven or eight small groups operating simultaneously 
in a clas!^^)om can he a frustrating experience. ^especially whep the stu- 
dents are new to thAprocess and seem to need the teacherV attention 
continually. H6w«^|erji)ver the years niy team teaching partners and I 
have evolved sevcralf niethods^ for remaining in touch with the groups' 
progress. • , ^ » 

. / • . • , 

Sitting in on Response Groups I 

Once Chejjroups are functioning and individual problems have been 
dealt withj^ry tt> sit In on as manV groups as possible during a 45 minute 
clas.s*-perf)d. staying with a groupY)r a/ least the reading bf one paper 
and the ^bsequent discussion of itAThis participation allows me to con- 
tribute to the resptmse and to notfc the responses others are making. 
Aft stK>n a!^ possible atter th» clask priritKJ. I make*brief notes ^'n an ancjc* 
dotal record btH)k libout my ob.servations in the groups. Reviewing these 
notes, peritKlically also helps me balance my time between groups, an 
important detail when Dne has five o^ six different classes per day. . 

Audio or Video Taping of Res|M>nse Groups/ ' ' ^ ' ' 

in addition locsiiiing in on groups. I try ro have th^e or four tape 
Recorders disirihutcd around ifie room to tapc'the proceedings. Generally, 
I use small, inexpensive cassette recorders, either the school's or^borrowed 
from students. J request lhaj Che students keep the recorder^ on during 
their entire session, including inevitable digressions fforn the writing at 
hand. Then. in«whaie^;pr spare time is available- usually in the car driving 
back and forth to sclWl-I listen briefly .to each tap?, running it ahetfd 
until I find sonicthiT\f Jf particular interest to^play back to the class. I 
listen espedally for extfemes- excellent, sustained response to a particO^ 
lar picce» or inattentive, non-helpful/coinments. The next day I play 
sections bat^k to the class, asking for jtheir reactions apd giving my own. 
And I also enter my t^otuments and eviiluaiion of the tapes in. my anecdotaU 
rec(,)rd book. . . , 

F^rom lime ;o time. I lirrange tiy have i^esponsc groups video taped, 
and then the whole class participates in playback discussion sessions. 
The key [>i>ihl here is only to videotape volunteer groups: otherwise, 
self-consciousness and resentment gel rn'the way of the group prittess. 
As mentioned earlier. I often use videotapes of past group sessions to 
intri)duce the small group response process to new classes. 

Noting Reviiiion from OriKinai to Final Draft • 

Another method "o/ monitoring the progress of individual resfjiimse 
groups is to examine closely the revisions made from^original to final 



tlraf(. Scudeins are required (>) hanft in all drafts of papers with the final 
draft on topTT ufge them lo skip Ihies on their papers and make visible as 
^nany of their revisions. as possible, as well as writing dol^n the questions • 
or comments made by their. respcinse partners. I find it takes very fittle 
time to Stan the first ^i^aft. noting the suggestions and revisipns. before, 
close iy reading the final draft. And the contrast (or lack of-M;ontf»st) 
between the drafts serves as the basis of my comments to the studeitt. 
As I worj^ed with groups over the years, it became clear to mfe that if I 
wanted students to take responsibility' for responding to other writers* 
papers and for revising their own, I must make both response and revision 
the focus of my continual evaluation of student progress. If I find no 
ie\ision apparent between drafts of a paper which clearly needs it, then 
I immediately return the paper to the student before evaluating it and ^ 
ciHI over the student's response partners for a conference about their 
rt'sptmsibility to the writer. ' , • 

Another method of monitoring- which has been suggested to me. al- 
though I have n4>t tried it.'is to ask members of a response group peritid- 
Vic:illy tm w^-ite coniments to the teacher about the strong and weak aspects 
i«?»f; their group's work: ' - 



Using Examples off Smldl GroupJRespoplse 

'From, time to time.-when a particularly intereiting oxchang^ takes 
^ place, I transcribe a tape or section of a tap* to share, with students or, 
other teachen as an illustration of the^ benefits of sA^ll group work. 
The two ekcerpts and one full transcript which tollow ar^ (ypical of those 
that I have duplicated in the past. They reveal studei^ts who are intent 
on clarifying what the writer was attethpting to say/ All a-e unedited, 
reproduced just as they occurred, f include them here as examples of 
response groups in action. / 

Excerpt from TraMcript I ■ ■ . - 

In the following exce/pt. three eighth grade ^rls discuss a paper. The 
response partners (B and^C) not only ask the >vriter (A) for clarification 
of terminology, bui/also sliggesi the form for /evision. 

A. (Eighth, grade student whojs reading>er papir . about, a 

' • Russian gymnast) ■ i / * ' ^ ' ' 

"...she is the only Woman gymnast that can do a round-off 
- ' doable bapk somersault." . ' ' * 

B. Well, wait a minute, wait. What's that? , ^ 

A. You know how you do a round-off back semi? ■* 

B, No. . . 

A. WeH. a back flip in the air. A back flip in the air 

B. Oh. is that when^ouV^ on the smalt one. and you go back . .^ 

A. She can do. she can do: OK.' you 'know what a round-off is. 

B. Yeah. ] 'HT ^ 

A. You know how you do... you know how I do a back-hand;, 
spring? And 1 try and do it with no hands? ' * 

B. Yeah. 

A. WeU that's.... 

B. You mean you're doinp. *he's doing, she can do two flips in 
the air without touching the ground? 

^ A. Right, back. up. A. • • 

B. One thing you might do. cause like, some people don't really 
know, like us.', .so likt try to explain, just say "doing two back 
flips without touching the ground. " or something like that. 

»14 0 I 



C. No, just write that down and then put in parentheses or dash; 
and then put it down, and after yoii write what it js,>just put 
another dash. 

Eicwpt tfoa TVaMcHiit 11 - 

This e/cerpt. also tnm a dijwussion by eighth grad^ girls, illustrates 
the involvement and concentration possible when partners are working 
weU logeiher^It is clear that the respond«r (A) has many questions about 
the situation (an elementary school drama production) her partner is 
describing, all v>f them forcing the writer loWardinore specificity of detail. 

ft • ' , 

A. .. .and write the rest of the wdrd down here. It's hard to read * 
iij and you could, you could explain here, when it says, "If I 

. could face all the .kids who were in my drama class, why 

couldn t l faceanybodyelscrYoucouldsay. were they, were . 
/ , they, laughing at youiV . ' ' • 

B. No. Well. I don't know. I didn't want to hear any laughing. I 
wa.s liH> embarassed to find out. % 

A. Well, where. I mean did you. just stand there? Forever? ' , 

B. Ni), not forever They didn't wait for me to say my lines. They 
just went on antl said theirs. I couldn't blame ihem. either. 

a! Or did they just stop a second... 

B. . 1 just stiHKl there like this, and about two. three seconds later 
they waited for me to say my lines; and then. Ihey knew I 
wouldn't say them, and they, urn, I just. I froze and then they 
.said theirs. The. two people beMnd me. 

A. ' But'did Ihey say. like (in a whisper) "Michelle, fhis is your 
line." you know? , ' " . i 

B. No. 

A. (whisper) 'Say this." ' ,' 

B; No. we weren't req\iired to study any lines, like ... . we just had 
to nuike up our own. Because we didn't haveinany lines. The 
people, who were standing, the eleven people... 
' A, So what do you mean? I mean, like, we could be doing a play 
rluht now. Or sonict^thj-. and 1 could just . . . make up my oWn 
lines? ^ V 

B. Yeah, that's ri((fc(fas long as it has (o do with the subject. 

Transcript 111 

As an example of the entire process fron> first to final draft. I have 
included the following complete transcript of two seventh grade boys 
discussing a. legend one-has written. The i^essioh took place in late Feb: 
ruary; .the* boys had begun response grou^ work the previous October. 
The tran^script illustrate* several important points about the benefits 
of small group work; 
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The responder (i> asks many specific questipns of the writer (T) who, 
in tprn, increases the specificity pf his* flnal draft. ' 
Both boys become .quite involved in the development of the legend. 
There is little extraneous talk and- much concentration on the task 
at hand* v 

* •» 
By this tii||e in *»he schm)! year, the process of ^working in smidi 
groups has become natural to the students: th^y.both exhibit great 
tact with each other and it is clear that they value each other s 
comments. 



T (XK. Let's do mine now. 

J, 0,K,»Now Starts yours of f .^. now read It then Til... 
T You wa(it me 16 read it... do you want to read it? 
J. No. first you read it to me and then 111 look at it. • 
T. The wind howled over thq topmast and the ship risked and 
crashed. The Pacific ... • . i • 

J. V^il/whar s the... title? Do you have a title for it? 
T. Oh. well. Oh. Til gel ihai later... The Pacific Queen humbled 
*along ever sc) slowly in a hurricane off Australia. The captain. 
Taylor Hobsiin. barked his orders over the rushing wind,- 
trying to dodge the Great Barrier Reef. Looming, over the 
ship, a twenjf^ ftKii wave, sweoi ove? t^e jship. It rocked anc' 
creaked and scattered supplies all over the ship. The crew 
weren't worriedlhvheEe they wejre going because of the si\^* 
plies throwp on the ship. While they were cleaning the mess, 
the ship smick toward the reef. A jarring noise ripped the 
ship aijd put a huge hole in (he shI)). TayloV had a liiebo^t 
lowered in the rou^jh sea/ The men scurried about the 
diHinied ship for provisions to supply the long journey of the' 
lifebi)at. The men scampered down the side of the ship. The 
Jifeboat swayed away fri>m her berth. While the men jumped 
...while the men jumped. The men jumped but^ most... but 
most never made the lifeboat.* Yells of •Help** filled the air 
a* the Pacific Queen went under. Left on her were two dozen 
men. a few provisions. aiuLtwenty-one people were lost-one 
of them Captain Taylor Hobson. Forty-one people sufvived. 
The lifeboats floated around the ship's last stdnd. Dazed« 
injured, surprised and scared, the merf didn't know .what to 
do. The lifeboats were battered and the big wavc;^ didn't help 
much. Three men were injured but they hdd no first aid. The 
first mate,* Samuel Gold, tix^k charge. He tried to lash the ^ 
three boats together with rope^Two bijats got lashed, but Kh^ 



winds l^ept the lines, from reaching the third boat. Night fell 
' . so fast tl^tjre men didnt notice untlCH was pitch black. The 
men couldn't sleep and .the injured men groaned the night 
through. In the morning. Gfold and the test of the crew woke 
up to a terribk sight. Two of the three Irfjure* men had diet! 
\ in the middle of the night. Worst of nil. the third boat was out 
of sight. Whprfc was it? They coi jdn't follow it because they 
didn't know where it was...w>nt. Mbrnle was low: they 
though} they were g^ng to die;. Gold tdid the ipcn that they 
.wouldn't di, and <hfey would make \tf Days passed, the 
mdrah: grew because of Gold and his tk|k» The crew sang 
sonp and took swims. The 23rd day... >n th°e...23rd day... 
The 23rd day after the wreck they sawjland. By night they 
landed. And it's not... I don't like ray ending... Samuel Gold 
became a legend. See. I've got lo write 4bt>ut the legend ..a 
man... . , 

J. Just say ... urn .. . Samuel Gold became famous for . . . well, after 
.. ok...aI:er the... ' « . . , 

T. Or 1 could just go... 

J. *. . . after the story got out about the 23 men ... 
T Ybah .. , i 

J-#^..Abi)ut the 23 men... 
t. No. it's 4()...oh. well... 

J. The 45 ... whatever . . . After the story got out abt>ut how n.any 

njen made it back and how G»ld kinda )ed them back .. 
T Yeah... ' ' \ ' \ ^ - . 

}. And kept their morale up and everything, you (fould say he 
became... ^ 

/J. Ln^^lhc newspaper, how they... 

J . famous in the country for... um... 

.T. his... " 

J. his achievement in i!ettin}....not losing... m>t losmg his 

confidence... 
.1. Yeah 

J. And keeping up courage and. ..um,... just knowing how to... 
do it... 

\ . Or I couUI say later he went back and put buoys or something. 

vou.kn»)w. U) mark off ... probably help the shr j)eople. 

masters Or wliatever .. . " 
J. O.K. ' 

T. O.K. Is it clear? " ' \ 

J. Yeah... ' 



T. Could you underattnd it? ' ^ ^ 

J. Yeah V it... like... it's just these... it wa|. pretty... y^ah^i. It 

wasn't boring. It was dear. I coul^ undeiitand it easily. 
T.)j)^ea)i...but here I have the Pacific Queen. I got to say... 
J. Itwasjust...uh.:. . ^ 4^ . 

T. , . . The Pacific Queen, a . . . like banarai stiiptns^ : . . 
J. What kind of ship was it? - , 
f. Yeah... 

J. Like you got to say... . . * ,\ 

T. Yeah... / ^ 

J. What was it doiilg? Like where was it going? ^ 

T. What...yciih.;.kind... i * 

J. 'Whatwastt^..wasit...a...uh... 

T. Where... ' 

J. Was it a tour ship? Was it a'... | 

T. Yeah... |V 

J. You know... like... ' y " * 

T. Yeah... ^ 

J. Did it have just men. . . or like . . . kind of like was it navy/army* 

or what? . v * 

T. Yeah. ..O.K.?.. ^ f ' 

J. ^Or was it a passenger sivp? ^ 

. T. But 1 think 1 should say more flow they're i..,*yhen'' they 're in 
the lifeboats...! ^t to^say more/s. ' 

J. Yeah, say moi^ ... like you just . 
T.i Y6ah. 1 know... 

J. T.ilk about... like... uhi... what did they do? Did they have 

to eat* anybody . . . like in Survive ... * 
T. ...Yeah... # • • V \ ^ 
J. Did they have to do*any . .. 
T. Yeah, ratior.ijig... . 

J. ...super drastic things... like... where wa» ^hdr water... 
)vhcrc did they get their water? ^ ' 

T. Yeah, well that was pff the t^hip . . . O.K .... urn . all right ... ^ 

J. What wecc they.. .like, were they... th^y wejre in the ocean, 
•right? 7 ^ ' N 

T. Oh, yeah... Q.K^... here it starls...any mpi^ about them ia 
the ocehn.j/m... the... ocean. /.and..; Yeah, and I got^io 
describe more how their morale^jot -higher and higher... 

J* ' Tell them how he got the morale higher... hpw did he get 



them going? Did k^^M nice s|oriea...Di^ they you know 
..^.dld ho... , ' 

T. Yea|i...' ^ . ' • - 

J. AOr did he . . . liliedid chey catch f^K aUll. l)id they have any: 

*lhing to catch fiSh with? Were there aity- attacks by, sharks? 

or did they...* r ' . • 

•T. ...yeah... " • . ■ ' 

•j. Weie thcy scared? , Were they really super ^ared about the 

whales or .any tHin^.' ' • 

T. . ^6ah M .There area lot of big*. . . kilter whales down there'. . 
J: Y|ah . . . theil^ a lot of sharks. I know that r . . 
T. Yeah... ' / . . ' 

J. tike, were they robber rafts or what? ' ' 
T. Well. J got to say the dave becmise the* clipper ships."O.K. 
*. ' "What iiftd of. sljip:.;vhp'pcr...You ki^pw, it's back in 18 

■ s6iflwWnt\or ot(ier. 18; .". * . " • 

J. *O.K. Um.. ^ . ' * ti , v *^ 

T. Um,.!uate...l8Hl... V. f 

O.K. yeah. Well, that's what I wai wi,)i}dering . did they have 
^ . modern proi'isio' * 1 

• T.^...Yeah..-. . . . ■ ■ " " • 

J. Did^hey have miHtern anything th|t W4i8... 
, T. Or idiuuld I say that their lifeboats and all'thai were old stuif . . . 
J. Ah huh...^ke they didn't have a motor on the boat... it was 
pure rowing and manpower and.-.. , * 

T. Yeah... ok... old... what kind of... how should I say that... ' 
Oh. #ere . . . Was eqiiirpment old? Was it . • . 
" J. Like was it mixlern to tfcem? Did fhey think it was... for them 
• was it pretty gtHxl stuff or was it old... 
T. Oh'. ycTih . .. : ' o 

J. . .you know, kind of inedium or...old...and...u^_|... 

T. ...old, ..olil maieriul or old...-' ^' . 

J, • . . .like did (hey have to . . .did they do any Vatiortnte?, . 
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J., Where did ihcy j^et supplies? Did they bring fmxl frdin iHe 
.>hip<or what? • ", • 

T. Yeah... well, fhevjioi it off the ship before it sank... old sup: 

plies... did (hey ration... t « 

J. Was the fiuKl O.K.?.. .or do you think it got...sog|.-yjor...? 

T. Yeah.. old ft>od...yeah. all right... let's see. what's another of 

1 ■ 
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, my i|uestii>ns...i!j; h boring? I mean, should I add any more 
exciting;.,. V . . 

J. No. ...Yeah, like the... like Tm not saying it s boring because 

it s noi. it's pretty exciting... 
T Yeah... ♦ ^ 
L ... but add . . like if you van add something about ... 
T. ... the sharks... • ^ . 

3. Yeah*, sharks.. /and did the guys figlft amongst each other... 

T. Yeah. I was going to.:. mutiny or something like thai... 

J. Yeah, did any of them...rrke. want to jusi'die or. . 

T. Yeah... want to swim off... / 

J. Yeah, try to make itfhy himself... , * 

T. O.K. letVsee^.V.what needs improvement? 

J . I mprovement . it was pretty . ..we've been kind of covering . . . 

T. Yeah... 

J. So I guess maybe.,. ^ . 

T. Yeah. I guess we everything... ' • 

J. O.K. . ^ * \ 
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Because this monogrijph js' paiiioularly abwut small group response 
sesMons themselves. I u41l m)t describe in detail what happens tii-a pjjper 
after it has ^^een revised. I will, however, briefly outline the subsequent 
^steps to s$;t the whole priK'ess, in context. ' 

1. rf I-have not been part of the response group, the writer may choose 
to have a brief conference with me before writing the finaWraft. 

2. The student staples the .fjnal "draft, typed and double-spaced or in 
ink and written on every other . line, to the original d^ft and hands it in. 

3. I read the final draft afier skimming the original and then I> / 

• IJnderJine (without identifying) any mechanical, 'spelling, or / 
structural errort. (I use discretion, of course, with individual 
students by chot)sing which errors it would be most helpful 

to point out.) . * 

• Write comments on the con ten- f the paper at one side of the 
text or iy the end. I atf enifit to make these comments specific 
and explanatory, not simply laudatory ("good!") or judgmental 
("weak point"). 

The emphasis in my comrtients is on being understandajblc ib the 
student so that a particular way of writing cat? be either eliminated or 
repeated in future papers. Here arc some examples of helpful and non- 
helpful comments: 

u. Not "g»n>d comparison." but '.this comparison helps me imagine the 
si/e of that dog." 

b. Not -weak point." but "you haven't given me "enough background 
about what specifically happened at the party to let me understand 
why you felt this way." 

c. Not 'unclear." but 'what is the connection you see between inflation 
and automobile prixluctiort?" 

ThiK meihiid of c»)mmenting might seem to take more time, but because 
response groups have eliminated many of the more obvious problems in 
student papl-rs. it actually does not. And in the long run, the more I make 
specific the comments, the fewer times I have to repeat them over the 
course of a semester or a schoi^l year. Also, because the final papers end 
up in the students writing folders.vI can ask them to refer back to previous 
papers before completing current ones. . 



4. .Before making any entry into a record or grade book, I hand back the 
papers and the students do the followihg:^ I 

• In the spaces between thtf lines, they correct any errors under- 
^ lined. If. a word is mi^pelled, that word is written on the 

iftudent's personal spelling list in the writing folder. 

• Also, in the spaces between the linesv the students rewrite 
individiTal sentences for clarification. 

When these changes have been completed, the student again hands jn the 
paper and 1 check it over. Now the paper is finished and can be entered 
in the record book. I find that this way of handling papers eliminates the 
discouraging reaction ,where. in the past, after I handed back papers, 
students briefly glanced at the comments or the grade and then tossed 
them away. 

EVALUATING RESPONSE (jROUP WORK.*) " 

.. ' ' ' , 

If Students have never experienced writing response group?; befor^, it 
lakes a while, probably one to iwo^ months, [before ihey can be weaned 
from dependence upor> immediate teacher evaluation <y their wiling 
and are comforiablc with the longer proce^ of response and revision. I 
find it imperative to remind-students consistently, of the valup I place on 
this process. And., besides my daily aliiuide in class, mji melhi^d of grading 
each quarter's worl^ further cinphasizenhe importance I place on response 
and revision. ' ;V / 

- • REPORT CARD EVALUATION 

" ' c ■•' 

• Below is a supplemental rejihrf car<l form I attach to the regulation one- 
sheei affair where all the different subjecL.grades are paraded next to 
each other. ' , / ' 

•, ■ ■ . ' 

.. • • ■•■ /■ 

I ■ 

. > . '■ ' 
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UagMi* Am / Littratiirc / PenoMi Reading 

i SECOND QUARTER N^me: 

EIGHTH GR ADE Teacher. . 

. Section: . 



Grad* R«|Mrt 



» ' ■ 
Studeut/Tcacher fevaluation Form 
I . LcmmnKe A ks. (^ne cl^ periixl per day this quarter has been devoted 
U» composition and lit^^atdre. All writing is kept in the stude.rtt's own 
folder- along with a record of the books he/she has read. 



Composition 

I . Original Drafts completed 
on lime. ' 

, * 2. Thpuyhtfiil response given 
io wrilinj; partneris> 

.i Revisions made on • ^ 
original draft. 

4. Correction of underlined 
errors on final draft 



,5. Misspelled words added^to 
, Personal Spelling Chart 



Excellent 



Stu, 



Tea, 



Satisfactory 



Stw 



Tea, 



6. Spelling* 

^ a. Record of weekly lists and study methods 



Needs im- 
provement 



Siu, 



b. Reci>rd of test scores 

c. Pcrstnial spelling chart up to datcM 

Yes; No: _ 



7. Mirhanical Sk(fl,s to Work On 

eliminating run-on sentences 

^ - elimjpiiftt^phecessary sentence f/agments 
iimm>ving capitalization 
<iproving punc-tuation, particularly 



Tea, 



: ^ 



ERIC 



* Uterature , 



• 

• ■ 1 y 

' 1. iTndcrstunaing of !Uortes 
rtad • ' *^ ' 


Excellent 


Satisfactory 


Neefis im* 
provemeni 


Siu, 




Siu. 


Tea. 


Siu. 


Tea. 








\ 






2. Participation in semin^r 
discussions > 




' ■■ 


— * — 


« * • 


«• 




.l.^Quality of written work , 
' for seminar discussions 




s 




t-- 

1 




: % 



FINAL LANGUAGE ARTS GRApE 



II. Personal Reading: One clUss period each day this quarter has been 
devoted to personal reading, except for thelitudcnti attending art class- 
All students have been expected to read at home as well 

A. My goal for the second quarter was to read books, 

B. I read bo4:tks during the second quarter, ' . 

C. Personal Reading Rc;^Y>rd completed t^horoughly and up' to date. 
Excellent: — Satisfi»ctory?*l_l « . Needs ttnprovement: _ 
Comments: 



Student Signature: 
Teacher Signature: 
Parent Signature: 



7 ■ 
ERIC 



This forni is cventUiilly signedh^jhc student, the teacher, and ^ parent. 



>>i> it makes clear ti) all partic.sfwbjrt is 
And. since all writing complcied ijiirjt 
the classroom, there is tarr^bre^evKle 
over nine weeks' time. After mis cvaluyi 
insiile the student's' writing fiWlery^i^ a 
in the next qwarien 



xpected of students in the class., 
a quarter is kept in* a folder in' 
ice of involvemen; and progress 
ion form is completed, it is stapled 
reference for describing progress 
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STUDENT.TEAeHER EVALUATION SESSIONS ' 

The Appropriate CiJiumns oUhe report. card, form described above are 
completed by the student before I see' it. I usually spend the last week of 
each quarter having, a brief conference with each student in the class We 
discuss the areas listed on the. forAi !?hd 1 filK in the teacher's columns by 
referrmiffo the student s writing 'folder, my grade book.' and my anecdotal 
record biK>k, all three of which are before us as we talk. 

this system makes the uhreast>nable task of assigning a single letter 
grade to an entire quarter ii work kss disturbing, primarily because the 
grade, required by the schtx)l administration and parents, is adequately 
di>cifmented and disci^ised. and is ultimately. arrived at through agreement 
between the student and myself, > 



-9 



CSpIng with ProUems ^_ / 

Often; when talking wi^h other teachers who use response grouups in the . 
classroom, 1*ve found that certain problems f^quent!y surface. These are 
real problems an4, like mosf aspects of dassroom life> cannot be elim* 
inated quickly. However steps can be taken to help; so do not be dis- 
couraged if: ^ • 

1. Some students do not want to share their papers with other students. 
This nriay be an indication of a student's lack of confidence' in her writing 

^ability, tnilially, arraifge for frequent opportunities for the whole class* to 
r^pond to papers ^ that students become accustomed to The process. 
Thert, if .some students are still reluctant, work^alone with them ^ in a , 

.small group with otheh reluctant students' until they feel more comfortable 
with this process. ' * c i ' 

Oti the other hand, some student writers do not need small group 
response because they have evolved their own revision strategies. Accept- 
ing this, I usually ask the students to give response to others, even if they 
do not alvyays ask for it themselves. v 

2. Some students make superficial or ^on-helpful comments. As in the 
suggestion whole-class response to papers helps underline the 
importance of specific, thoughtful comments. Also, it is helpful to tape 
groups in progress, and, after listening to the tapes, play back to the class^ 
examples of particularly useful responses. Class discussion of the charac- 
teristics of a helpful response partner help focus attention on what is 
expected in gi;^)ups. If alf else fails, speak individually with studelits about 
what rs lacking in their response to writing partners. 

3. Ki>me stjudenta do not feel they are helped by their vcritin^ groups. 
Exaniine the drafts of such student papers, looking especially for sugges- 
tions wh/ch have been made by the group and consequonip^ff^vision» made 
by the writer. If necessary, speak to the^writer's response group about the 
nature of their suggestions. Make your own suggestions to the wrifer and 
perhaps recommend that the writer try joining another group. 

4. Some students fool around in the fi^up and ignore tke work at hand^ 
Be particularly alert to a l^ck of revision in their papers and specifically 
comment on it. Also, %)t with troublesome groups and model response 
behavior foir them. If these methods fail, either disband the troublesome 
group or LOWER THE BOOM in^whatever way fits your particular style ^ 
as a teapher. 



J J^Thiii f ? ^fll-^ritt0n sections eliminated by their mponse 
^fmwp. While checking draft) ya«may come acrou Kite, or scctrdta.E 
you th.nk eicelleni but which dl«.p^r in the final veX^a k^Si 
student about this «tuation. explaining why you think thl elimLt 
wntrng ,».strong and why you would not' eliminate-.t. Howeve iwitS 
leave the final choice up to the winter. - nowever. always 
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, Summary 

Students will of course, develop differently in their abilities to respond 
|)9lp(ully'to each bther's work. However, I bel^ve that one of th^ most 
important facto^ in determinini^ hOw deeply students get iivvolved wUh 
the revision process is the Valulb they place on response group interactiapu 

I can remember whcrt I first usefd resprmsct groups in my classes how 
impatient I became with the students' inii!?! superficial commenft, the 
rapidity with which they raced through each other's papers, and the final 
inevitable question: "Should^c copy it over now?*^iiny my reply: "You're 
not copying it over you're rey^ing it. If there aren't aKy changes Vqu waqt 
to hiake« then just hand it in." Then tHb questioning student would turn to 
^anotherand say: "She said we didn't have to copy it over if we didn^t want 
: to." In those days I probably called the whole class to attention ancf gave 
<yet again) an earnest explication of the differences between recopying 
and revision; Prediciably. nothing would change on the basis of that talk. 

I have since leacned to ignore altbut the most blatant misunderstandings 
of the word, reyishn and to wait. To wait until I can tape a notable ex- 
^change within a response groiip, play it back to the class, and ask them 
what they hear happening. We discuss what they hear and then, if it 
available, *liH>k at Che first draft of the paper in question and at the sub- 
sequent revision. I ask the class which they like better and why. Then we 
go on to other things, tiut I repeat the same process every time I tape a 
session. And, af the same thne, I emphasize in my written comments 
Instances of thought tu1 revision I see in the papers I collect itom the 
.students. SlowJy, as their percej^tion of the differences between their first 
and second drafts^rows, their involvement in the revision process deepens. 
But it takes time iVndx^ontinual nurturing, ^n effort sustained by my belief 
in the evolutionary development of an individual's writirig ability. , 
^ To emp^^asize to your students your commitmejit to this writing process, 
it'i$.hel|1fu to take jthe following steps: ^ , . ♦ 

; I. At the beginning of the school year or semester, be a response ' 
• group" of lyie for your students. Before ;itudcnts can offer their 
work for response in a<small group, they must have a sense of them- 
selves as students who can write. Consequently usihg small groups 
in a class of ''remedial" writers is difficult. First, the teacher must be 
the encouraging responder who points out, again and again, what the 
students can do, at the'saqie time designing lessons to help with the 
areas of major difficulty/-^ ' . 



X Don't be a strict critic of stMdents* Hrst elTorts at small group xetponse: 
instead, (ind areas to praise, tg hold up as moflds, to encourage. 
^ Initially, talk generally |o the .whole class about areas for improve- 
^ inent rather than singling out a group for ^specific criticism. Some 
students learn best from seeing what other students do rather than 
froin listening to the teacher. 1 
3. Allow your actions to serve always as a model of respdhsive behavior. 
Question, comment, then quifttion again. As all successful teachers 
kmvw. the art of askirig the right question at the right tin^f is cnKJial. 
. The "right" question is usually one which provokes thought and fur- 
ther action on ihe part pf the perfon qubstioned. ^ , 
. 4. - Be a group member ypurself and contribute a' piece o\ witting which 
^ neejis response. -If your classVoom situation will not oermit you to 
join a student group, then try to jpin a writing groupTcomprised of 
other teachers or friends. ^A writing teacher should bV engaged in 
the writing procfsss. somehow, somewhere. 

Help Ihe students to monitor their own writing development Oirough 
a^periodic review of their papers. Ask them to tell you the changer 
they notice over a period of time and then discuss your own obser- 
vations.. • * . - - .i ^ 
*6. At least once every two weeks, if not more often, read two versions 
of the same piece' to the flass and ask them to comI9ent^on the 
diffefences. This procedure helps students develop touchstones for. 
making their own choices. » . 
7. Finally, and most important, read to the students as often as possible. 
Hate students in tiwf claSs volunieer to read intriguing pieces they 
have found. By filling your clasiroom with a rich diversity of1an- 
guage. you are actively building ihe storje of resources the student! 
will bring to thfir writing. . 
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For Fu^lwr Reading • , 

T^e following books have helped ^hape my teaching of writing. Their 
commoh point is respect for the leairner and abelief in the interrelatioMliip 

of* talk and writing in the^classroom. » . ^ 

* . « ' '* * * * 

Barnes, Douglas. From Communication to Curriculum. Harmondswbrth, 
- Englartd: Penguin Books, 1^6. 

Barnes, Douglas, et al. Language, the Learner and the School. Harmonds* 
w^th, England: Penguin Bo4>kSy 197L 

Barnes, Douglas and Todd. Frankie. Communication and teartfing in 
$mail Groups. London: Routle/dge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1977. 

Bernhardt, Bill. Just Writing: txercises to Improve Your Writing. New 
York: Teachers and Writers, 1977. ♦ / 

Berthoff,'Ann E. Forming. Thinking, Writing. New York: Hayden Book 
Company, 1978. • . 

britton, /^mes. et. al. The Development^ of Writing A billies (IhlSf. 
iondon: Macmillan and Co., 1975. 
Also available through: , 

National dnincil of Teachers of English, Urbana, Illinois. ^ 
^ Bf itton* James; Language and Learning. Harmondsworth^ England: Pen* 
; guin Books, 1970. - ^ 

Burgess. Tony« et al. Understanding Children Writing. Harmon^swofth, 
^England: Penguin Books, 1973. 

Cooper, Charles R. and OdelL Lee. Evaluating Writings Describing, Mea- 
suring. Judging. Urbana, Illinois: "National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1977. 

Diedbrich, Paul B. Measuring Growth in English. Urbana, Illinois: Nation* 

al Council of Teachers of English, 1974. 
Dixon. John. GroWth Through English. Revised Edition* Urbana, Illinois: 

Natioiial Council 6f Teachers of English, 1975. 
Elbow, Peter. Writing Without Teof^ers. York: Oxford University 

Press, 1973. . ^ , 

Emig, Janet. The Composing Process of Twelfth Grqders. Urbana, Illinois:" 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1971. 
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.Qravtt, Donald. -Aii Examination of the Writing Proqesset of Seven Year 

Old Children." R«s0arch in th>T9aching of English, 9 (Winter, 1975), 

Macrorie, Ken. Wriiinffio be Read Revised Second Edition. New York: 
Hayden Book Co.. 1976. . ^ 

Manim Nancy, ct. al. UndersianHing Children Talking. Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin Books, I97ft. 

Martin, Nancy, et. al. Writing and Leanfing Across the Curriculum 11-16 
London: Ward Eock Educational, 1976. v ' ' 

Also available through: ' . 

Hayden Btwks. Rochcllc Park, New Jersey. 

Moffett, James and Wagner, Betty Jane. Student-Centered Language Arts 
and Reading. K l.l A Handbook for Teachers. Second Edition, boston: 
Ho.ughton Mifflin, 1976. , - . 

Newton. Bryan. "The Learner's View of Himself." in Teaching for Literacy. 
Edited by Frances Davis and Robert Pari^er NeW'York: Agathom Press. 

Smith. E.. BroiAs: Gtxxlman. Kenneth: and Meredith. Robert. Language 
. and Thinking in School. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 1976 

Stibbs, Andrew. Assessing Children 's Language: Guidelines for Teachers. 

' London: Ward L(x:k. Educational. 1979. 
Also available through: • 
. Hayden Books, Rwherte Park, New Jersey. 

Torbe, Mike and Protherough, Robert. Classroom Encounters: Language 
and English Teaching, London: Ward Lock Educational, 1978. " 
Also available through: * 
Hayden Btniks, Rochellc Park, New'Jersey. •• 
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